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PROFESSOR NEWCOMB AND OCCULTISM. 
By James H. Hyslop. | 


Professor Simon Newcomb, head of the Department of 

Astronomy in Johns Hopkins University, has an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1909, on the subject of “ Mod- 
ern Occultism,” which has considerable interest for psychic 
researchers. ‘This interest is about equal for both its omis- 
sions and commissions. ‘lhe article is an extremely conserv- 
ative one, and hence is on the side of denial in regard to at 
least one of the claims of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Many readers will not detect the possibilities that lie in the 
rear of the author’s statements, and hence the article will 
seem to exclude hypotheses that are now beginning to take 
hold of public opinion. Before we are through the discussion 
on the article we may see to what I refer, but at present it 
must suffice to remark that the sceptic who tries to get con- 
solation out of Professor Newcomb’s article will find himself 
sadly disappointed. ‘There lurks in the background of his ex- 
pressed views a very dangerous conclusion for the sceptic 
who is seeking support for doubt or denial of the most im- 
portant conclusions of psychic research. Of this in the 
sequel. 

The most prominent position of Professor Newcomb is his 
attitude toward telepathy. Of this he is still an unqualified 
doubter. His denial of the evidence for it is emphatic and 
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unequivocal. ‘To prove that I am not misrepresenting him, 
I quote his exact statements. Referring to the two volumes 
published by members of the English Society and entitled 
** Phantasms of the Living,” and which he uses as his source for 
real or alleged evidence for telepathy, he says: 


“The volumes of Phantasms of the Living might be continued 
annually without end, could all the cases be discovered. The few 
hundred cases published are actually fewer than what we should 
expect as the result of known conditions. ‘There is therefore no 
proof of telepathy in any of the wonders narrated in these vol- 
umes, and in the publications of the Psychical Society.” 

The article is teeming with expressions that convey the 
same attitude of mind, and the one quoted only summarizes 
in definite language the emphatic denial of telepathy. Had 
the writer limited his denial of the evidence to the two vol- 
umes mentioned, we might well understand his hesitation and 
doubt, as based upon the difficulties expressed, but his includ- 
ing the entire publications of the Society, without quoting a 
single article of its evidence, awakens some surprise, even tho 
we might not wish to controvert his judgment. 

Professor Newcomb is a man who is supposed to weigh 

- his words, and he certainly will be listened to by many people 
on both sides of the problems of psychic research, tho one 
may well ask the question why an astronomer should venture 
to speak on a psychological issue at all. In the usual courts 
of science a man is supposed to stick to his last, and would not 
venture to express an opinion outside his special department. 
But it seems that any man is qualified to speak on psychic 
research, tho it is much more complicated than normal psy- 
chology, on which Professor Newcomb would not think of 
speaking. But the public has a tendency to think that it is 
science in general that qualifies a man to speak on this prob- 
lem, and hence Professor Newcomb will enjoy some immu- 
nity in a field where he should have none, and in this discus- 
sion I shall grant him none. ‘This does not mean that I shall 
find it necessary to defend the telepathy which he rejects, for 

I do not think psychic research has its aim and results in the 

least jeopardized by a negative verdict on that question. 
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That, I hope, will be clear before 1 am sheeialk: with this 
article. What interests me primarily, at present, is the 
authority which Professor Newcomb will have with a certain 
class of Philistines, who do not think for themselves, but like 
to stand behind the skirts of any man with a scientific reputa- 
tion, as an excuse to deny. Apparently, in Professor New- 
comb’s paper, there is an open mind toward all the penomena 
and theories of the psychic researchers, and that is all that 
is required to invite respectful treatment from any lover of 
the truth. His essay is couched in respectful language, and 
the temper is such that he will not be easily or hastily accused 
of bias, and perhaps no one would suspect it. The whole 
field of difficulties that has to be considered in psychic re- 
search problems is traversed, and no one will dispute the 
availability of many of the objections which he produces in 
his criticism of telepathy and other alleged phenomena. The 
conservative and sceptical spirit of the article will have the 
antecedent probabilities in its favor with the scientific minds 
of this age, as doubt and denial are regarded as the marks of 
intelligence in this much deluded period of human reflection. 
It is only one kind of truth of which men are in search, and 
they think themselves qualified to substitute a scientific for 
a religious dogmatism, and no one can be treated as sceptic 
who dares to question the authority of doubt. All this is in 
the favor of Professor Newcomb’s article, and his denial of 
telepathy will be greeted with surprise by one class, and with 
satisfaction by another. ‘The believer in it will admire his 
courage or foolhardiness, as it might be thought, and the 
doubter will hail the statement as the last word of science. 
The general public, which is saturated by the most miracu- 
lous conceptions of telepathy, will wonder that it can be 
denied at this late day, and may feel self-sufficiency enough 
to disregard his authority, while the sceptic will be glad to 
shelter his suspense of judgment behind that authority, until 
forced to do his own thinking. 

In taking up for discussion the position maintained by 
Professor Newcomb, it would appear to be the natural course 
to defend the claims of telepathy. That is the first tempta- 
tion of the advocate of pyschic research. But I am not going 
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to accept any such challenge without qualification. I am 
not at all interested, either scientifically or otherwise, in the 
defence of telepathy. ‘That is not necessary for the purposes 
of psychic research. Telepathy has its chief interest for 
many people in the shelter it affords against admitting some 
other theory of the facts, and often as a respectable escape 
from a much simpler view of striking phenomena. ‘To re- 
move the claims of telepathy does not set aside the facts on 
which certain other theories are supposed to rest. ‘The facts 
are there, and even the “facts” of telepathy are there for 
Professor Newcomb, but he simply declines to recognize that 
they are what the psychic researcher thinks them to be. But 
he does accord the existence of certain facts which seem to 
point to the “ supernatural,” to use his own term, which is 
to admit that he has not wholly explained away the phe- 
nomena that interests the Society for Psychical Research. 
Hence I do not feel that any obligation rests upon me to 
accept any challenge to defend the existence of telepathy 
without qualification. Indeed it might conduce to clearer 
thinking on this whole subject to accept Professor New- 
comb’s authority, and press the public and quasi scientific men 
for evidence to support their omniscient telepathy. It would 
certainly be an interesting Nemesis of scepticism to turn the 
tables on it, and to insist that the doubts about spiritism were 
removed by the doubts which scientific men entertained about 
telepathy! 

That it is not necessary to dispute Professor Newcomb’s 
verdict on telepathy will be apparent from a story, and from 
what he says in the article under notice. Some years ago I 
was spending my summer vacation at the Willey House, now 
Hurricane Lodge, in the Adirondacks, and Professor New- 
comb was spending a part of his time at the same place. 
We happened to get into conversation on the subject of psy- 
chic research with a number of guests, on the porch of the 
hotel, and, to make a long story short, after some discussion 
as to the facts, Professor Newcomb denied the existence of 
telepathy, just as he has done in this essay. I asked him how 
he would explain the Piper case, thinking, myself, that a man 
had to believe as much as telepathy to explain that case, and 
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his reply was: “ There are some things in the Piper case 
which need explanation.” As I had no confidence in the 
telepathic explanation of that case, I was quite content with 
his reply to my question, and the discussion ended there. 
The present article in the Nineteenth Century almost explicitly 
states the same view. Professor Newcomb says: “ The care- 
ful examination of Mrs. Piper, made by the Psychical Society 
several years ago, is unique in that the proceedings were 
reported stenographically. A few of her expressions did 
seem to show supernatural knowledge of, or impressions by, 
facts with which she could not have been acquainted by any 
natural process. But the relation was wanting in that defi- 
niteness on which alone a positive conclusion could be based. 
The balancing of the probabilities on the two sides can well 
be made by every one for himself.” 

This last sentence is a very significant one, when taken in 
connection with the admission of what seemed to be “ super- 
natural,” or what, to avoid misunderstanding, we usually call 
the supernormal. ‘This allusion to Mrs. Piper and trance 
mediumship might well have been avoided in the discussion 
of telepathy on the negative side. We should have had no 
clue to the author’s motives or opinion, but the recognition 
of something there needing explanation, and then referring 
the conclusion to every one when telepathy did not receive 
that sort of tolerance, suggests to some of us what we think 
the real scientific verdict will be when it either becomes re- 
spectable to speak out, or justifies the non-psychologist in 
announcing his opinion. I quite agree with the prudence of 
physicists, including astronomers, chemists, etc., in awaiting 
the more qualified judgment of the psychologist in accepting 
the evident interpretation of such phenomena, and it is not 
often that the hint is so clearly given by one who asserts so 
radical a doctrine regarding telepathy. 

It is apparent into whose hands Professor Newcomb’s 
conclusion plays, and I am not sure but that he is conscious 
of the fact, himself adopting the justifiably prudent attitude 
of accepting the authority of psychology in the first an- 
nouncement of a conclusion on such phenomena as those of 
Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Smead and others. Professor 
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S. P. Langley, late head of the Smithsonian Institution, as I 
happened to know from the mouth of a well known man of 
national character, once said to my informant: “ My mind is 
made up on the subject, but I do not think it wise for me to 
express it publicly.” In his situation, he was correct. He 
had to depend on the whims of Congress for financial aid in 
his work, and he could not jeopardize his plans by exposing 
himself to the ignorance and prejudices of that body. Had 
he been in any other position, he would probably have de- 
clared himself more definitely. My own personal acquaint- 
ance with Professor Langley, and my knowledge of his inter- 
est in psychic research, enabled me to seek his cooperation in 
the organization of the new Society; and in his conversation 
with me, while he did not commit himself to any definite 
views identical with my own, he did assign the same reason 
as above given for not taking a public position on the mat- 
ter, and I was bound to respect it and the good reasons for 
it. But I quote his words to show that probably there are 
many men like him, who, if they could be supported, and had 
the right to speak out, would do more than betray their sym- 
pathies in the negative way under consideration. 

It will be apparent why I do not require to dispute Pro- 
fessor Newcomb’s verdict on telepathy. It is not necessary 
to defend that process or fact in order to justify the work of 
psychic research; while we may well invoke the author’s well 
known scientific standing as a challenge to the believer in 
telepathic miracles to produce his evidence in a form to con- 
vince minds like Professor Newcomb’s. Nor is Professor 
Newcomb’s the only mind that is not convinced of telepathy. 
The scientific world outside the membership of the Society 
is not at all convinced of telepathy in any form. It may be 
its fault. But it makes no difference. The fact is that the 
scientists generally do not accept it at all, and some flirt with 
it to protect themselves from worse beliefs, if worse properly 
describes them. But they do not accept it as any process 
whose nature and limitations we know sufficiently to use it 
for explantory purposes. And the fact is, that psychic re- 
searchers have used it to escape other hypotheses and have 
used it so much that they have come to believe in forms of 
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it which have absolutely no evidence for them whatever. It 
is therefore refreshing to find a man like Professor Newcomb 
boldly stating a sceptical view on a doctrine that has become 
a commonplace belief among psychic researchers. I cannot 
but regard it as a most healthy indication; not because it 
implies support for other and less respectable beliefs, as it 
does not of itself do so, but because it tends to awaken dis- 
trust of popular views which have exalted telepathy into a 
miraculous process, one which it is impossible to criticize, 
because such infinite powers are assigned to it that science 
can neither prove nor disprove them, and has only to leave 
credulity to work out its own salvation. 

But while Iam not going to dispute Professor Newcomb’s 
verdict unqualifiedly, I think it very proper to use his article 
and attitude as the text for an analysis and discussion of tel- 
epathy, and in doing so I may be able to say where I agree 
and where I disagree with him. I can do so only by sub- 
jecting the conception of telepathy to a critical analysis. 
Psychic researchers have not imitated the philosophers in 
their discussions of such matters. They should have care- 
fully defined and delimited the term with which they expected 
to conjure. They did early define it as meaning the acquisi- 
tion of information which had not been obtained through the 
ordinary channels of sense. But this was a negative concep- 
tion, and served no legitimate object in a controversy, except 
to deny certain other theories, and possibly the materialistic 
theory of things. It did not serve as a conception of a posi- 
tive construction of phenomena and soon members began 
stretching the term to cover ideas, which were neither in the 
original meaning of it, nor in the facts which they were trying 
to explain. It is this irresponsible conception which invites 
the critical and sceptical mind to deny or question. It is this 
undefined term which Professor Newcomb should have first 
attacked. He has not done so, and hence I do not think that 
he is open to either unqualified denial, or defence, in his con- 
clusion. If we proceed with the Socratic definition and divi- 
sion of its various meanings, we may arrive at conceptions, 
some of which can be affirmed and some denied. This I 
think is the first task of the intelligent psychic researcher. 
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By doing this, | may find a position which would enable me 
to defend a limited telepathy and agree with what may be the 
opinion of Professor Newcomb. Hence I shall not engage 
in unqualified controversy when dealing with his views, but 
shall condition whatever affirmative attitude I may take on 
telepathy by the limitations which I think facts assign to it, 
or which can be claimed as evidence for some supernormal 
process. 

The term telepathy is made to do duty for a variety of real 
or alleged processes which are wholly distinct from each 
other; and those who assume some ‘of them, do not realize 
their responsibilities, scientifically, for the evidence in their 
behalf. Because of this variety of conceptions, it is important 
that we should distinguish them clearly at the outset, and 
proportion our belief in them according to the evidence ad- 
duced. I therefore give the following conceptions of the 
term, assumed by various persons in the controversies of psy- 
chic research. Professor Newcomb does not mention any 
clear definition or delimitation of the term, and so cannot be 
indorsed or disputed. If the term were recognizably defined, 
and if it were not so equivocally employed by various dispu- 
tants in these problems, we might find no occasion for analy- 
sis. But such is not the case, and it is time to call attention 
to the responsibilities of writers on this subject when employ- 
ing the term. Its several conceptions are as follows :— 

(1) Coincidences between the present mental states of 
two or more persons, that are not due to chance, but that re- 
quire a cause, and that are not due to normal sense percep- 
tion. (2) Coincidences of a causal nature between the pres- 
ent mental states of a percipient, and some mental state of 
another person, not traceable to normal sense perception, and 
whether that state be present, or past and not in conscious- 
ness at the time. (3) Coincidences of a causal nature be- 
tween the present mental state of a percipient and the present 
or past mental state of any living person whatever, at any dis- 
tance whatever from the percipient. (4) The direct trans- 
mission between living persons, near or remote from each 
other, of present mental states, independently of the ordinary 
channels of sense, or of normal sense perception. (5) Read- 
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ing of another’s mind, or acquisition by a percipient of what 
is, or has been, a mental experience on the part of a specific 
person present independently of normal sense perception. 
(6) The reading or selective percipience by a psychic of 
present or previous mental states in any living mind what- 
ever, near or remote, independently of normal sense percep- 
tion. (7) The transmission of all mental states of living peo- 
ple to others, and the percipience of the appropriate ones, in 
the subconscious, by a psychic, without normal sense percep- 
tion. (8) The transmission of all mental states independ- 
ently of sense preception in the living, to the subliminal of a 
psychic, and their recall by the presence of the appropriate 
person to affect certain specific incidents. This last is not 
exactly “telepathy,” tho it implies that “telepathic” trans- 
mission has been effected, as a condition of the medium’s ob- 
taining the information from her own subliminal as influenced 
by the presence of the appropriate person. 

There is another assumed process for obtaining supernor- 
mal information that is not telepathy in any form, but is used, 
occasionally, as a rival hypothesis against the spiritistic inter- 
pretation of certain phenomena. It requires mention here 
only for the purpose of exhausting the alternatives to the 
doctrine which the advocates of telepathy often present 
against the hypothesis of spirits. It will not come under re- 
view in this paper, and is mentioned to prevent the assertion. 
that I have not recognized another possible rival of spirit- 
istic theories in the discussion of telepathic hypotheses. The 
view is that all mental states are imprinted on the ether, and 
that a psychic has only to read them off that impress, so that 
neither telepathy nor spirits are supposed to be necessary to 
account for certain phenomena. So far as this discussion is 
concerned, this doctrine will be allowed to take care of itself. 
It is sufficiently without scientific credentials to be wholly dis- 
regarded in a scientific court. 

The first conceptions to come under consideration are 
(5) and (8) inclusively. They are common assumptions in 
discussing the evidence of communication with the dead, and 
it will perhaps suffice to say that, if Professor Newcomb 
means either of these doctrines in his denial of the evidential 
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claims for telepathy, I most heartily agree with him. He has 
not indicated whether he is considering any such conceptions; 
but in limiting the views which have to be either affirma- 
tively or negatively considered, these are conceptions that 
must be accepted or denied, and I should decidedly agree with 
the verdict that there is no scientific evidence whatever for 
any such processes. The assumption of them is purely 
a priori and arbitrary. ‘There is not one iota of scientific or 
respectable evidence in support of them. ‘There may be an 
occasional incident or coincidence that relates some one’s 
previous mental state to the statement of a psychic, but that 
is not scientific evidence for so large a claim, especially when 
we find that the coincidence is so sporadic and casual. The 
évidence or proof of such claims should be commensurate 
with the magnitude of the process supposed, and there is not 
even a scintilla of scientific proof for such theories. Hence 
I think no one would dispute the verdict of Professor New- 
comb, if he has in mind any such processes. I think all 
scientific men would heartily agree with his contention or 
conclusion, if telepathy be so defined. But such hypotheses 
have to be maintained as a condition of escaping or disputing 
the probability of communication with the dead, and this pos- 
sibility is not even questioned by Professor Newcomb. He 
remains wholly silent on that issue. Apart from such an 
alternative in explanation of certain facts and considering 
only a purely mundane and human source of the phenomena 
calling for casual agency, there is no scientific evidence ade- 
quate to prove the existence of such omniscient and selective 
processes, especially with the apparent limitations of them 
which have to be assumed at the same time with, and in con- 
tradiction to, the larger powers involved. So much cannot 
be disputed against the claims of the scientific man, and with 
that conception of the term “telepathy ’”’ I should not only 
not controvert Professor Newcomb, but would hail his sup- 
port with pleasure as a very much needed restriction upon 
wild hypotheses which people are accepting and affirming 
without scientific credentials. 

When it comes to the discussion of the first four concep- 
tions, we shall have to draw attention to certain important 
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distinctions before asserting anything definite, whether af- 
firmatively or negatively. In the first place there are two 
kinds of coincidences, casual and causal. In the second place 
there is a distinction between admitting the fact of coinci- 
dence, whether casual or causal, and the directness of the con- 
nection between living minds, involving the coincidences. 
Now I take it that Professor Newcomb admits the existence 
of coincidences between the mental states of living people. 
In fact, he actually asserts that we would, a priori, expect 
them to be much more frequent than they are. But what he 
disputes is the causal nexus alleged by the telepathist. He 
does not indicate, however, whether he is denying a causal re- 
lation in general, or the direct causal relation, as expressed in 
the conception of “ transmission” as it is conceived in terms 
of mechanical relations. I can well imagine one maintaining 
that there was a causal nexus of some kind, but as being not 
assured either about its directness or its being evidentially 
proved to be a direct transmission between living minds, by 
any known process of transmission, in the mechanical world, 
or otherwise. In that case we should require to discuss the 
fourth (4) conception separately, which we do. This view 
assumes that the causal coincidence is a direct transmission of 
thaught between living minds, and often appeals to the anal- 
ogy of wireless telegraphy, or similar undulatory processes. 
It assumes that telepathy is a name for a process, and not for 
mere coincidences, casual or causal. It is conceived as the 
influence of a present mental state in the mind of an agent, 
upon a percipient, after the analogies of an active mechanical 
cause, such as the “transmission ”’ of sound or light. 

Now, if Professor Newcomb means by telepathy the pro- 
cess just defined, I would again agree that there is no scien- 
tific evidence of such a direct agency. It may be possible, 
and it may be a fact, but I contend with Professor Newcomb 
that we have not proved that telepathy is a process of any di- 
rect kind between living people. If the coincidences named 
telepathy be causal at all, they must involve some process, 
simple or complex, direct or indirect, an immediate transmis- 
sion after mechanical analogies, or the intervention of some 
tertium quid. But we have not yet produced any scientific 
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evidence to prove that it is direct, or similar to the physical 
processes of transmitting energy, or to any known modes of 
communication between two minds. That question remains 
where it has been from the beginning, a wholly undecided 
issue. The utmost that we know, is that some casual or 
causal relation exists between the mental states of certain 
persons, and there is not the slightest proof that the relation 
is one of “ transmission ” as that conception is understood in 
either physics or psychology. Again, it will be seen that I 
do not dispute Professor Newcomb’s claim, under the limita- 
tions assigned to telepathy as a direct process. I am quite 
willing to admit that there may be such a process, but, with 
Professor Newcomb, I would dispute the existence of ade- 
quate scientific evidence for the hypothesis. 

The territory of possible differences is thus reduced to the 
first three conceptions of telepathy, and this may be still 
further reduced by the distinction between casual and causal 
coincidences. \e are perhaps agreed that the actual coinci- 
dences exist in all three forms named, and, as already re- 
marked, Professor Newcomb admits them to be possible in 
much larger numbers than is claimed by the telepathist, and 
vet denies that they are causal. On the point of their exist- 
ence, therefore, there will be no dispute, tho we might ques- 
tion the claim that we could, a priori, expect them to be much 
more numerous than reported. The admission of this latter 
claim would only increase the chances for assuming or assert- 
ing a causal nexus, so that Professor Newcomb’s admission 
is so much to his disadvantage. But disregarding this, and 
limiting the possible point of contention to a causal relation 
between the present mental state of living people, as the only 
legitimate conception of telepathy to be taken in any case, 
the dispute must be about the causal nexus in the coinci- 
dences admitted. ‘There are left three cases in which the 
meaning of telepathy may be concerned. I take first the third 
(3). This implies that the term denotes causal connections be- 
tween the mental state of the percipient and the mental state, 
or memory, of any living person that the subconscious of the 
percipient might select. I do not pause to discuss the de- 
parture from mechanical analogies which this implies, but 
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emphasize only the complicated process of relation involved 
in what must appear to be a selective process, and this on a 
very large scale. Now, so far as scientific evidence is con- 
cerned, I would again agree with Professor Newcomb, that 
such a causal nexus has not been proved. I do not believe 
that there is one iota of scientific evidence to support such a 
conception of telepathy; and if this is what Professor New- 
comb means by the term, he is, in my opinion, perfectly cor- 
rect in his sceptical judgment. And yet this is an assumption 
that must be made to account for many trance phenomena, if 
we persist in rejecting a spiritistic interpretation. I simply 
accord the scientific man his scepticism regarding this kind of 
telepathy, and would not controvert Professor Newcomb for 
one moment, if this is the conception that he has in mind. 
Neither psychic researchers, nor any other persons, have pro- 
duced any scientific evidence for this omniscient and selective 
telepathy, or causal coincidences between a percipient’s men- 
tal state and the minds or memories of any or all living 
people. Until the hypothesis can present some scientific 
credentials, it is not entitled even to the claims of a working 
suggestion. 

It does not fare much better with the second conception. 
This (2) implies that the percipient can read the memory of 
the person present, as well as present mental states. Now 
while I concede a few incidents which might suggest this pos- 
sibility of a supernormal acquisition of information from the 
memory or subconsciousness of the psychic, I do not concede 
that there is adequate scientific evidence for such an hypothe- 
sis. Dr. Hodgson called attention, in his first Report on the 
case of Mrs. Piper (Proceedings, Vol. VIII, p. 14) to the fact 
that, in certain experiments in telepathy, the percipient 
seemed to get the thought that had been abandoned by the 
agent, and not the one which he was trying to transmit at the 
time. Mrs. Sidgwick called attention to two or three similar 
instances in some of her experiments in telepathy (Proceed- 
ings, Vol. VIII, p. 61). Again, in his second Report on the 
case of Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson called attention to the fact 
that George Pelham, a supposed communicator, seemed to 
get the memories of a certain person to whom he was sent to 
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ascertain what she was thinking about at the time (Proceed- 
ings Vol. XIII, pp. 304-308, 313-315). ‘This last is more prop- 
erly an illustration of conception (3). There are perhaps 
some other instances, but they are by no means numerous 
enough to prove “ telepathic’ access to the memory or sub- 
consciousness, however much they may suggest this possibil- 
ity as a precaution against other hasty conclusions. Some of 
them are, apparently, some would say undoubtedly, cases of 
deferred association or recall, and for that reason could not 
be adduced as evidence of telepathic filching from the mem- 
ory of the sitter. \When we consider that we are scientific- 
ally obligated to make up our minds on the preponderance of 
the facts, we find that there are too few incidents involving a 
coincidence with the memory of the sitter alone to assure us 
of so large a capacity as is assumed in this second conception 
of telepathy, and we are obliged to say that it is not scientific- 
ally proved. ‘The best incidents in favor of it are the experi- 
ments between Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden, published in 
the Journal of the English Society (Vol. XIII, pp. 253, 262, 
and Proceedings, Vol. XXI, pp. 60-93). But even these are 
not at all conclusive, and perhaps no one would suspect a tele- 
pathic explanation of the facts in those cases, were it not for 
the circumstance that they do not, superficially, suggest any 
other interpretation. No investigation was made of the asso- 
ciated phenomena in making the reports on them, and we 
must maintain that very different and much more conclusive 
evidence would have to be produced to justify scientifically 
supposing any such process as is implied in the superficial in- 
terpretation, while admitting that there were coincidences be- 
tween the mental states of Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden at 
that time. In the case of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead. and 
others, the coincidences with the memories of sitters are so 
generally coincidences with the memories of deceased per- 
sons, that is, of experiences during their lives, that a doubt 
would be thrown upon telepathy with the memory of the sit- 
ter by that very fact, and so we have to exact better creden- 
tials than any we now have for this selective filching of inci- 
dents from the subconsciousness of the sitter. Hence I 
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would again quite agree with Professor Newcomb, if he 
means by telepathy this second causal relation assumed. 

There remains only one conception of telepathy which can 
even claim to have scientific credentials in quality and quan- 
tity to invite serious consideration. ‘This is the first concep- 
tion, that of a causal nexus between present mental states of 
an agent and percipient. ‘This is the only conception of it 
that has any claim to analogies with mechanical energies. 
The others involve an entire change of conception from that 
which originally detined the use of the term telepathy. But, 
this aside for the moment, it is the only conception of the 
term that will stand scientific consideration, and the psychic 
researcher may as well admit that he has no adequate evi- 
dence for any other idea of it. I regard Professor Newcomb 
as invulnerable, at present, on any conception of telepathy 
outside this first one, and I do not find it necessary to dispute 
his negative verdict in the first conception of it, as above re- 
marked. It is the only one that seems to me open to debate 
against his contentions; but, in whatever animadversions I 
may make upon his views in this matter, I shall not insist 
that even this telepathy has been proved. I shall only discuss 
some of the arguments and facts which he uses to sustain his 
negative verdict. I do not require to defend an affirmative 
one. Personally, I think this form of telepathy has been 
scientifically proved, but it is not necessary to maintain this 
view, and it is not necessary to regard a criticism of Professor 
Newcomb’s facts and arguments as implving that any tele- 
pathy is vindicated by accusing his position of great weak- 
nesses. I shall, therefore, confine this article to the discus- 
sion of what seem to me to be very serious defects of argu- 
ment and method. 

The first general criticism which I would present is one 
regarding the kind of evidence which Professor Newcomb 
produces as representing the claims of the psychic researcher. 
He apparently has not gotten beyond the Phantasms of the 
Living, and the kind of phenomena represented by it. These 
were spontaneous phenomena, except certain very striking 
experiments, illustrated by the authors, which were certainly 
deserving of a passing notice by Professor Newcomb, if he 
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was going to consider the evidential side of the question. 
There is not the slightest indication, in the whole article, that 
Professor Newcomb has seen or read the mass of facts re- 
corded in the Proceedings of the Society. ‘This consisted of 
the most careful experimentation, and far surpassed the 
claims of spontaneous coincidences, tho these, in the minds of 
most people, are not to be despised. The incidents which he 
quotes as possibly illustrative of the evidence for telepathy 
are not, and never have been, impressive as proof, with the 
exception of one which he admits was promising, but which 
had to be withdrawn. The kind of objections presented to 
the alleged evidence are the commonplaces of the subject, 
and Professor Newcomb does not tell the reader that he per- 
haps owes his whole knowledge of them to the very men 
whose conclusions he criticizes and rejects. He speaks as if 
he were instructing mere boys on the precautions necessary 
against illusion in judging these phenomena. Of course, 
this is all that a man can do who intends to repudiate tele- 
pathy. ‘To treat it, seriously, as a probable truth, would be 
to minimize the usual limitations of the evidence, and opposi- 
tion would have nothing to rest upon. We all know, at this 
period, what objections lurk in the possibilities of chance co- 
incidence, guessing, illusion, hallucinaton, etc. But if we 
cannot at least mention that the authors of the work quoted 
had tested chance coincidence on the most liberal assump- 
tions, and rejected it in terms that have never been disputed 
by the calculus of probabilities we ought not to discuss the 
problem at all. Professor Newcomb only indulges in the 
most palpable generalities in this matter, and one would im- 
agine that no one had ever thought of the specific questions 
that had to be investigated in the case. But the Phantasms of 
the Living exhausted the limitations of the evidence, and the 
method and conclusion were repeated in the Census of Hallu- 
cinations, (Proceedings, Vol. X), whose conclusion was that the 
apparitions of the dying, even after eliminating the majority 
of cases collected, and limiting the calculation to only 52 cases 
out of 350, were not due to chance, and that the calculus of 
probabilities were such that this view was proved. Professor 
Newcomb should have met this by much more definite proof 
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than the general and unsupported assertion that a priori ex- 
pectation—as if science could tolerate the a priori—would fa- 
vor a much larger number. ‘There is no need to summarize 
this matter, as it will be best for readers and sceptics to go to 
the original documents or records, and form their own opin- 
ion. But it is well worth while simply to remark that the 
case is not nearly so clear as Professor Newcomb’s dogmatic 
statements would imply. 
I may make this contention apparent by special reference 
to the case of Sir Edmund Hornby, which he mentions. I 
cannot repeat the narrative of that case. It was one to which 
much value attached at one time, but it was finally with- 
drawn from the cases claimed to be evidence of a coincidence 
not due to chance. ‘This is the reason that Professor New- 
comb mentions it. In our conversation, recorded above, 
while spending our vacations at the same place, Professor 
Newcomb mentioned this instance, and said it was the best 
fact reported by the Society, and yet had to be recalled. I 
told him, at the time, that it was withdrawn for reasons that 
did not impeach its evidential value, and that the circum- 
stances precluded my telling what they were. I had received 
the explanation of the case from Dr. Hodgson, who showed 
that the discrepancy in the story was only apparent, and that 
the facts were so personal and private that it was imperative 
that the incident be withdrawn, but that the case was not in 
the least impaired by the investigation. I am not at liberty, 
even now, to tell the facts; but if any one were to know them, 
he would at once appreciate the reason for withdrawing the 
case, while he would admit its evidential character. 

The same weakness of treatment, amounting, in fact, to 
unfairness, might be remarked in the omission to mention the 
experiments recorded in the volumes upon which Professor 
Newcomb has relied for his whole knowledge of the subject. 
He regards the spontaneous coincidences involved in dreams 
and apparitions as due to chance. But he can hardly so re- 
gard the reproduction of figures by a percipient as represent- 
ing what was in the mind of an agent. The conditions under 
which these experiments were performed, and the character 
of the persons involved, guarantee that they deserve notice. 
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The coincidences were too frequent and the figures too com- 
plicated, some of them excluding the guessing habit, to jus- 
tify or excuse Professor Newcomb’s neglect of them as al- 
leged evidence. He may not regard them as proof of tele- 
pathy, but nothing is clearer to an intelligent man than the 
fact that they could not be due to chance coincidence, what- 
ever the explanation, and that the circumstances excluded 
suggestion and normal sense percepfion, or at least would 
seem to have done so, effectively. The whole impression of 
Professor Newcomb’s treatment of the subject at this point 
suggests carelessness in the examination of the records, and 
it certainly allows us to criticize him for omitting to consider 
the strongest part of the evidence, while he animadverts on 
incidents which those whom he is criticizing did not, and 
would not, regard as conclusive. Besides, he wholly neglects 
to consider the collective value of the incidents. He acts 
upon the wholly false assumption that the impeachment of 
the single case suffices to nullify the collective whole. It is 
the constant occurrence of these phenomena, all over the 
world, with certain common characteristics and coincidences, 
that tell the story, and at least suggest experimental work 
for testing their character and meaning. It was the experi- 
mental inciderits that excluded chance coincidence when 
doubt was raised about the spontaneous cases, and it was the 
duty of Professor Newcomb to consider and represent the 
evidence of this kind, and to do so in the right manner. 
Many of his readers would not know of the existence of such 
evidence. The error on his part is so great in this respect 
that it is amazing that a man of his standing would be willing 
to risk his reputation by such a scientific sin. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the discussion is 
Professor Newcomb’s discussion of chance. I shall quote his 
example, and subject it to a critical analysis. 


“ Tf a bag of corn contains a million normal grains, and a single 
black one, the probability that a grain drawn at random from the 
bag would be the black one is so minute that we should justly 
regard the drawing as practically impossible in all the ordinary 
affairs of life. If a blindfolded boy, dipping his hand into the 
bag, drew the black grain on the first trial, we should justly claim 
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that there was some unfairness in the proceedings, or, if we wish 
to deal in mystery, some attraction between his hand and the 
black grain. If, on a thousand trials of this kind, the black grain 
were drawn several times, our suspicion would ripen into prac- 
tical certainty. And yet if every inhabitant of Great Britain 
made such a trial, it is practically certain that there would be 
about thirty drawings of the black grain without abnormality. 
In fact, did such drawings number only twenty, the suspicion 
would be on the other side. We should be sure of some defect in 
the enumeration or of some instinct toward evading the black 


grain. The whole question turns on the number of unrecorded 
failures.” 


Now it shall be my purpose to show the utter misconcep- 
tion of the whole problem of chance in this illustration 
given by Professor Newcomb, who is a mathematician, and 
also to show the perfectly rotten reasoning involved in his as- 
sertions on the premises. 

The first condition of talking rationally about the law of 
chances is the determination of the circumstances under 
which your illustration is supposed to work. Those circum- 
stances or conditions are that the chances shall be equal, so 
far as we know or can decide, for all the units involved in the 
working out of probabilities. When I am asked, for instance, 
to guess a number between one and twenty-five, all the num- 
bers are equally related to me as objective facts. I may have 
some internal tendency or habit to think of a certain number 
first, but in so far as the objective facts are concerned, they 
occupy equal relations to my mind. There is no difference in 
their space and time relations, and they do not stand in the 
way of each other, as grains of corn might ina bag. If I have 
no special guessing habit, or no proclivity to select one num- 
ber rather than another, all my guesses will be equal. If, 
then, I try to guess a number of which another is thinking, 
eliminating any supposed habit of my mind, there is one 
chance in twenty-five that I shall guess the right number. In 
strict construction, however, we must remember that this law 
of probabilities is a purely arbitrary and a priori one. We 
really do not know what the chances are in fact, and assum- 
ing the equal relation of the terms involved, and that in 
twenty-five guesses we should get the right number once at 
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least, we assume that there is one chance out of twenty-five 
that we should get the number at the first guess. We might 
actually get it every time, and we might actually fail every 
time, supposing that we did not vary the guess, or name all 
the numbers in the process. Hence the law of chances is a 
thing not to be talked about with any assurance of its actual 
working. What Professor Newcomb is so certain about is 
pure guessing on his part, and not anything that is deter- 
minable like natural law. 

In the dice box the same general principle holds regard- 
ing chance, and we might say the same of the roulette wheel. 
In these the conditions are arranged so that they are equal 
for every dice, or for every unit in the wheel. The dice oc- 
cupy the same relative position with reference to the table 
on which they are thrown, and any variation of this is itself 
due to accidental action on the part of the person shaking 
the box, unless some previous habit has enabled him to regu- 
late the movement of the dice, itself a difficult or impossible 
thing. Hence we say that there is at least one chance in six 
that a six spot will be thrown for any one dice. This does 
not at all mean that six throws will always give a six spot. 
We may not get a six spot in a thousand throws, and we 
might get one in every throw, without having loaded dice. 
We say that this is not likely, but only because actual ex- 
perience has shown us that it does not occur. Antecedent- 
ally to this experience anything might appear possible, and 
the only object in appealing to this method for determining 
what the “chances” are is to eliminate the knowledge and 
will of man from the result, for in that case we should be 
sure of certain definite causes and results. Where these are 
not determinable by human action, consciously directed, we 
speak of “chance,” the word being only a name for our ig- 
norance of the causes, and for the equality of the conditions 
affecting the result, so far as the human mind and will can 
affect them. 

Now nothing is more apparent than that the illustration 
of the bag of corn with a million grains in it does not repre- 
sent any such equality of conditions. If we could place the 
million grains, containing among the number the one black 
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grain, in the same equal relation to the agent who is to make 
the selection, we might assume that the chance was one out 
of a million that the black grain would be picked up at the 
first trial. But to speak of a “bag of grain” is to assume 
that the relations are not at all equal, and no law of chance 
can be determined until we know what part of the mass of 
grains represents this equality. Assuming that a grain of 
corn is one-half an inch in length, one-third of an inch in 
width, and one-eighth of an inch in thickness, we should have 
48 grains to a cubic inch in the mass. There are two hun- 
dred and thirty-one cubic inches in a gallon, so that there 
would be over 11,000 grains in a gallon. It would thus take 
a cubic space of 100 gallons, or about three bushels of space, 
in fact a little more than this, to hold the one million grains. 
Now a blindfolded person, picking up grains from this mass, 
could not get at the bottom layer at all, and the only area 
representing any supposably equal conditions for the act 
would be the upper layer, and even this would not represent 
it, except within certain limits of the reach of the arm. The 
one making the trial would not be likely to think of reaching, 
or trying to reach, toward the bottom of the pile. He could 
not reach it if he did try, except under the greatest kind of 
difficulty, and in certain kinds of bags he could not possibly 
do it. If, then, the black grain happened to be at the bottom 
of the mass, there would be no chance that he should ever 
get it. The system of notation, if multiplied indefinitely, 
would not calculate the chance. In fact none would exist. 
We could be certain that the experimenter would never get 
it. But if the black grain were on the top, the chances would 
be much less than the assumed one, namely, once in a million. 
This would be determined wholly by the number of grains in 
an equal relation to the experimenter’s reach. No one 
knows what these are. But it is certain that they would be 
much less than one in a million, and might be only one in a 
thousand. If the black grain were situated at any point be- 
tween the top and the bottom of the mass the chances would 
vary indefinitely. ‘There would be no way to determine them 
accurately. They would vary between the lowest chance 
mentioned and the infinite, according to the distance from 
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the arm’s reach and the difficulty or impossibility of pushing 
the hand through the mass of grains. 

It will thus be apparent to the veriest tyro that the illus- 
tration does not in the least represent the situation described 
by the collectors of the Census of Hallucinations, and of the 
Phantasms of the Living. ‘The bag of grains bears no relation 
whatever in its conditions to the cases of coincidental dreams 
and apparitions,and other spontaneous coincidences, really or 
apparently indicating telepathic phenomena. ‘The committee 
making the Report did not have a mass of units sustaining 
a different relation to the agent supposed to be concerned in 
the law of probabilities. The coincidences involving the 
question, whether they were casual or causal, were estimated 
according to a standard of equality which was more or less 
arbitrarily set at one coincidence with the death of every per- 
son in England and Wales during the period for which the 
census was made. That was the most liberal assumption 
that could be made, and it might, in fact, be a thousandfold 
larger than we have any real right to make it. But as it was 
31 visual cases were a thousand trillion trillion trillions to 
one against chance, to say nothing of the 350 cases in the 
census, and the fact that most of the coincidences occurred 
within one hour of the event concerned, while the calculation 
was based upon its occurrence within twelve hours. 

When Professor Newcomb says that we should “ justly 
claim that there was some unfairness in the proceeding” if 
a person got the black grain on the first trial, he states what 
he ought to know is false, on his own premises. He assumes, 
and must assume, if he can talk about the law of chances as 
based upon the whole number of grains in the mass, that the 
chance is one in a million and no one would have the right 
to claim that success in the first trial was beyond chance. 
We might feel surprise that the success had come so quickly, 
but we have the right to expect it to be quite as probable on 
the first trial as on the ten thousandth or any other number. 
As I have already shown, the conditions prove that the prob- 
ability is not one in a million, if the black grain happens to be 
on the top of the mass. If it be there the chances are very 
great, compared with the total number, that he will pick it 
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up on the first trial. No one would have the slightest right, 
on any assumption, to suspect “loaded dice” in the matter, 
and it is an astonishing misrepresentation of the case to as- 
sert it. This is not contained in his premises, which make 
the chance one in a million, and as probable the first trial as 
any other, to say nothing of the fact that his premises are 
absurd. 

But accepting this view of the case, what shall we say of 
Professor Newcomb’s contention, further on, that we should 
expect these coincidences to occur much more frequently, ac- 
cording to the law of chance, than they do. He here thinks 
that a causal relation is justly supposable in one coincidence! 
How much more is this likely to be the case when they are 
more numerous! He can lay claim to his later contention 
only on the assumption that this one is false. On the claim 
in this illustration he would have to attach much more weight 
to circumstantial evidence in the courts than we do, and on 
the later contention he could not admit causal relations into 
circumstantial evidence at all, in cases where the courts re- 
gard it as conclusive. The whole argument bears the marks 
of abstract mathematics, and of being trumped up to fool 
people who do not think. 

The same general criticisms can be directed against the 
statement that thirty drawings of the black grain would occur 
if the whole population of Great Britain were each to make 
a trial. The fact is that on the assumption that the black 
grain was on the top of the mass, there would probably be 
many more than thirty drawings, and if it were at the bottom 
this population would never get it, if it drew a million times 
a day, and worked for a thousand years or more. The posi- 
tive assertions here made by Professor Newcomb have no 
more foundation than fairy stories, or than the mediaeval 
theologian’s guess at the number of angels able to stand on a 
needle point. They are only hypothetically true, and even 
that only on the assumption that the conditions are equal for 
the entire mass of grains, which is not the fact. 

Everywhere in the article, Professor Newcomb shows a 
most remarkable facility for pure imagination in his state- 
ments, while criticizing alleged incidents as products of the 
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imagination. Professor Newcomb claims to be an empiricist, 
a man seeking facts, and depending on facts for his opinions. 
But the largest part of his statements in this article, when 
touching on the real or alleged significance of certain specific 
incidents, is purely a priori, and is the result of pure imagina- 
tion, without any scientific and empirical evidence on which 
to base itself. Let me take an illustration. He says that 
“visions and dreams are in all ordinary cases dropped from 
the mind and speedily forgotten. But let one be connected 
in any way with a death or other moving event, and the 
memory, instead of being effaced, grows in the mind, month 
after month.” Now we readily grant that many, and per- 
haps the majority of ordinary dreams are forgotten; tho this 
is not true of large numbers of such dreams, and some people 
remember many more of them than others. But it is true 
that the majority of our dreams disappear to memory, simply 
because they awaken no interest at the time of their occur- 
rence, and it is possible also—I have known it to be a fact in 
some cases—that persons wholly forget strikingly coinci- 
dental dreams. If we did not mark their intensity at the 
time, the most remarkable dreams would be as easily for- 
gotten as any others; and we know that they are often 
enough mentioned, before the coincidence is known, to show 
that such phenomena occur beyond a doubt, no matter what 
the explanation. Professor Newcomb admits this in his 
statement that we should expect them to occur more than 
they do, a statement that shows there is no reason for trying 
to discredit special cases on the ground of obliviscence. But 
when he comes to the broad assertion that coincidental cases 
“g¢row in the mind, month after month” he is making a 
statement without the slightest scientific warrant, as a gen- 
eral law. We may discover, occasionally, that certain addi- 
tions are made to experiences of the kind with the lapse of 
time, but it also is likely that certain omissions may occur 
that would establish the accuracy of the story if they were 
known. But there is no scientific evidence whatever to show 
that experiences of the kind generally “ grow in the mind, 
month after month.” On the contrary, the law of oblivis- 
cence tends to show that they diminish in the characteristics 
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that would protect them, and the imagination, while it some- 
times tends to supply material, as a rule does not affect the 
most important issue in such cases. The law of memory 
demands interest and attention, and is proved to be fairly 
accurate in its action where they are concerned. In the col- 
lections of the Society, we have generally found that docu- 
mentary evidence supports the memory on the crucial points, 
and as it is the coincidence between a distant event and cer- 
tain details of an experience that is the main point, all acces- 
sories or eliminations not affecting this may be disregarded, 
as not falling under the law of memory which protects the 
integrity of the characteristics concerned. But there is no 
excuse, apart from an empirical investigation of a statistical 
sort, to assert, unqualifiedly, that coincidental experiences 
“row in mind” as stated. It is purely a priort and imag- 
inary, the statement deriving its truth from its being an in- 
definite proposition, while the author expects it to be taken 
as a universal one. Let me take another instance. 


“ The following case, cited by Mr. Beckles Willson in his re- 
cent work, Occultism and Common Sense, my be chosen for study 
because it is among the most remarkable of its kind. 

“* One week ago last Tuesday, at eleven o’clock at night, my 
wife, who had just retired to bed, called out to me, “ Arthur! 
Arthur!” in a tone of alarm. I sprang up, and ran upstairs to 
see what was the matter. The servants had all gone to bed. 
“ Arthur,” said my wife, “ I’ve just seen mother,” and she began 
to cry. “ Why,” I said, “ why, your mother is in Scarborough,” 
“T know,” she said; “ but she appeared before me just there” 
(pointing to the foot of the bed) “ two minutes ago as plainly as 
you do.” Well, the next morning there was a telegram on the 
breakfast table—* Mother died at eleven last night.” Now how 
do you account for it?’ 

* | will try to answer this question. I would not be at all sur- 
prized, could the facts be made known, if the wife had said some- 
thing of the kind to her husband every day or night for a week, 
especially if the mother were known to be ill. If any night had 
been missed, I would not be surprized if it were the fateful Tues- 
day. ‘Then the problem would have been reversed, and we should 
have had to explain why it was that the vision failed on the night 
of the death. The memory of the narrator had more than a week 
in which to cultivate the wonder. The quotation, it will be no- 
ticed, purports to be verbatim, tho, from what the author says, 
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many years had probably elapsed. During this time the wonder, 
as it came from the lips of the original speaker, had ample time to 
develop still further in the mind of the narrator.” 


Now let us examine these statements. Professor New- 
comb says that probably many years elapsed after the quo- 
tation. He gives no evidence of this, but relies upon his 
own imagination and a priori judgment. In the previous 
sentence he actually admitted that the record quoted made it 
only a little more than a week before the occurrence was re- 
corded. The man’s own statement shows that years had not 
elapsed, and unless Professor Newcomb had taken time and 
trouble to investigate the facts he must attach as much 
weight to the narrator’s statements as he would attach to his 
own imgination; and I am sure that readers would attach 
more, until the reporter was scientifically discredited. 


Again, would a scientific man, or any one seeking the re- 
spect and confidence of intelligent people, pretend to base an 
argument on what he “ would not be surprized” to find in 
such cases? Would not an intelligent man investigate and 
ascertain what the facts were, instead of trying to discredit a 
narrative on the basis of imaginary incidents which it “ would 
not surprize”” him to find? I “ would not be surprized”’ to 
learn that Professor Newcomb had dreamed this whole affair. 
I “ would not be surprized”’ to learn that he had sought to 
dispossess the claims of telepathy for the purpose of defend- 
ing the spiritistic hypothesis! The singularly cautious and 
enigmatical reference to the phenomena of Mrs. Piper would 
suggest that possibility. I “would not be surprized” to 
learn that he is as ignorant of his duties in the premises as he 
is of the place of the part played by his imagination in the 
incident. But would Professor Newcomb accept such a pro- 
cedure on my part in nullifying his claims? Would a scien- 
tific man base his conclusions on the absence of surprize at 
anything? ‘The real fact is that Professor Newcomb was in 
duty bound to ascertain the facts in the case, or base his 
criticism on the returns as he found them. ‘The question was 
whether the incident was due to chance as narrated, not 
whether it was something else than it was stated to be. What 
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he “ would not be surprized” to find, would have been an- 
other incident, not the one reported. If he wishes to weaken 
the incident, let him ascertain from the author what the facts 
were, instead of imagining them, and then frankly say 
whether he believes the man or not. It is not science to 
guess at the facts being otherwise than reported, and then to 
frame hypotheses on a priori guesses. 

So far as I know, the incident may not be true. I do not 
care whether it is or not. I could well agree that a single in- 
cident of this kind, measured against the negative experi- 
ence of all other persons, would easily be interpreted as a 
chance coincidence. We are not required to explain individ- 
ual incidents of the kind. It is the fact that there is the col- 
lective mass of them, with certain definite characteristics, that 
has to be explained; and tho we find all the fault we please 
with the individual case, the collective incidents might tell 
another story. Professor Newcomb might have seen that 
he did not require to imagine the case defective by reason of 
incidents which he “ would not be surprized ” to have found, 
tho he did not try to find them. He could have admitted the 
case at its strongest, and still maintained that, taken alone, it 
might be explicable by chance coincidence. But his attempt 
to guess at possibilities in the case was so much concession 
to the conviction that this single incident did not look like 
chance, and that a census of such phenomena would be so 
much the stronger. 

Professor Newcomb says that the case “is among the 
most remarkable of its kind.” This statement makes one 
think that he has not read the records which the Society has 
made of incidents far better supported evidentially. There 
are instances far more complicated in the details of the coin- 
cidence, sustained by documentary proof, or in the corrob- 
orative testimony of others, before and after the event which 
established the coincidence. I “ would not be surprized” to 
learn that Professor Newcomb had not read the records at all, 
and that his statement about this instance being “ among the 
most remarkable of its kind” applied only to his own lim- 
ited experience. In fact, it is manifestly absurd, after exam- 
ining the records of the Society, for any intelligent man to 
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make such a statement, and it makes one doubt his right to 
speak on the subject. Indeed, if he is as careless about his 
astronomical statements, I should never believe a word he 
said on that science. 

Then he adds again his imaginary view that the story has 
grown, trying to insinuate that it was years in doing so, tho 
the narrative, and his own previous admission, had indicated 
that it could not have been more than two weeks, and was 
probably only nine or ten days before it was recorded. If the 
dream had not purported to be coincidental, he would not 
have tried to discredit it on the ground of growth. In fact, 
his treatment of it shows an entire misconception of the na- 
ture of the incident, and of the problem connected with it. If 
Mr. Willson had told the dream as one which his wife had ex- 
perienced, and had said nothing about its coincidental char- 
acter, no one would have raised a sceptical question about its 
credibility. The very supposition that Mrs. Willson might 
have mentioned the same experience for every night of the 
week, shows that Professor Newcomb conceives it ‘as an or- 
dinary dream, and as being not at all incredible. He is not 
using the suggestions of growth and defective memory to 
impeach the facts when he assumes this. It is the fact of 
real or alleged coincidence which has to be explained, not the 
details of the dream. It is absurd to ignore a dream when it 
has no coincidence, and then to get excited about it when the 
coincidence occurs. ‘The thing to be disputed or explained is 
the coincidence, not the dream. It is exasperatingly funny 
to see men trying to discredit perfectly ordinary dreams, 
when they coincide with some distant event, and accepting 
them as perfectly credible when there is no such coincidence. 
To do so is to give so much testimony to the significance of 
the coincidence when admitted, tho the proper scientific issue 
is the explanation of the coincidence, which can be as easily 
established as any coincidence in physical science supposed 
to have a causal, rather than a casual explanation. The 
whole question of protecting the incidents of the dream or 
experience, is to determine, not its credibility, but its evidential 
nature. A dream may be perfectly credible as an experience, 
but when it is supposed to be evidential of some large theory, 
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its details become subject to careful scrutiny, not because 
they are incredible as incidents, but because of their evidential 
relation to an alleged coincidence. ‘The consequence is, that, 
as an experience, a coincidental dream is not subject to any 
more weaknesses from imagination and defective memory 
than any other human experience, and a scientific man can 
easily push this objection to the point of proving too much, 
namely, the absence of any basis for knowledge of any kind. 
Besides, the question, in such an instance as the one under 
review, is not concerning the accuracy of irrelevant details, 
but whether Mrs. Willson said she saw an apparition of her 
mother, and afterward ascertained that it coincided with her 
death. These are the two points to be considered, and all 
the laws of memory are in favor of their integrity, namely, 
intensity of the experience, and interest with attention. 
Whether it was at the exact minute of the death is an unim- 
portant matter. It might have been within a number of 
hours either way. The coincidence would be there, whether 
explicable by expectancy or any other agency. The point 
that makes the coincidence in such cases interesting, is the 
fact that we usually find expectancy ineffective in producing 
such phenomena at other times than those which decide some 
kind of coincidence. It is the coincidence that has to be ac- 
counted for, and unless the imagined causes are constantly 
producing similar phenomena without coincidences, it has to 
be minimized in the account; and we know perfectly well 
that there is no scientific evidence for the influence of ex- 
pectancy in producing frequent hallucinations. What we 
usually find is the absence of such an influence, where it 
might have been effective, in many thousands of cases with- 
out coincidence. 

I repeat that I am not defending the integrity of the in- 
cident quoted, but simply endeavoring to show that Pro- 
fessor Newcomb’s animadversions are wholly irrelevant to 
the problem, or would impeach any fact taken alone which a 
man might mention, if not supported by other evidence than 
the simplest kind. It is not important for my contention that 
this incident be accepted, or that telepathy be accepted as 
proved by it, or by a collective mass of such incidents. I am 
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interested here only in strictly scientific method, and logical 
discussion. | 

Professor Newcomb’s observations about the frequency 
of hallucinations and dreams miss the real issue. It can be 
disputed that there is any such frequency, among the sane, 
as he assumes or expects. The Society endeavored to col- 
lect experiences of the sane. The question was not about 
hallucinations in general, but about those of a special type. 
Nor was it about hallucinations of a coincidental kind in 
general, but that type which showed some identity between 
the experience and the event which it seemed to indicate. In 
measuring the law of chance in such cases, hallucinations and 
non-coincidental experiences had to be taken into account, 
and they were so reckoned in the consideration of the con- 
clusion. What was found to be a fact was that fewer people 
had hallucinations, or that people had fewer hallucinations, 
than might be expected; this being the very reverse, 
empirically, of Professor Newcomb’s a priori belief and im- 
agination. While indulging his imagination about others 
Professor Newcomb might have told us what his hallucina- 
tions have been. ‘That would have been empirical evidence. 
I can only say that I have never in my life had an hallucina- 
tion during my well moments, and only once did I ever have 
deliria. I refer to hallucinations of any kind, whether coin- 
cidental or non-coincidental, and I have not seen any appari- 
tions whatever, whether called hallucinations or not. More- 
over I never saw or heard of a person having an apparition or 
coincidental dream, until I was thirty-five years of age. Ido 
not remember being told of any untik that age, and I was 
brought up in a community that might have offered many an 
opportunity for such things. Since I joined the Society for 
Psychical Research I have heard of many a case, but of none 
until I made it clear that I was interested and would not ridi- 
cule the parties who had the experience. What I have al- 
ways found was that these occurrences were rare, even in the 
case of those who were liable to them. Many, and perhaps 
most people, who report them say that they never had but one 
or two such experiences. There is no evidence that they are 
as frequent as Professor Newcomb insinuates. But, granted 
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that they are frequent, and that non-coincidental hallucina- 
tions of all sorts are common, the question before a scientific 
man is, not whether an hallucination concerning A, occurring 
to B, coincides with an event in the life of C, but whether an 
hallucination or apparition of A seen by B coincides with an 
event in the life of A. The problem is to ascertain if this sort 
of coincidence, involving certain elements of identity, is fre- 
quent enough to exclude chance. If hallucinations in the 
case of the sane were infinitely numerous, or indefinitely nu- 
merous, and not coincidental, it would offer more difficulties 
in the estimation of the law of probabilities. But as actual 
investigation has shown that they are not so numerous as is 
desired, in order to impeach the significance of the coinci- 
dental cases, the burden of proof is on the man who makes as- 
sertions like Professor Newcomb’s. The inquiry showed 
that the persons having apparitions and coincidental experi- 
ences were able to assert the exceptional character of these 
apparitions and experiences in their own cases. If a person 
is in the habit of seeing apparitions, he will remember that 
fact as well as any coincidental one. In fact, it is the circum- 
stance that they do remember them, and mark them, that 
leads them to a physician; and when they do not occur fre- 
quently, they all the more mark their interest, and feel that 
the circumstance is not one requiring medical attention. 
There is no use in impeaching the memory for non-coinci- 
dental experiences, because observation shows that, if they 
are frequent they get notice enough, and even elicit alarm 
much greater than coincidental ones. What Professor New- 
comb requires to do, is to collect a census of actual cases to 
support his claims. A priori will not pass in a scientific court. 
My own collection shows that they are much less frequent 
than he implies, and the intellectual class, while accusing 
everybody else of them, denies, more uniformly than any 
other class, that it is subject to either illusions or hallucina- 
tions. 

That I am hardly wrong in suspecting Professor Newcomb 
of being entirely ignorant of the evidence in the question, is, 
I think, made apparent by the following statement by him. 
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“Almost all the narratives I have seen or heard relate to ex- 
periences of years previous, and scarcely ever present, so that the 
wonder had plenty of time to grow in memory. The latest work 
on occultism with which I am acquainted is that of Mr. Wilson, 
already cited. ‘Turning over its leaves | fail to find any occur- 
rence, in England at least, of later date than 1896, twelve years 
before the publication. There are a few dubious looking reports 
from other countries of a little later dater than this, but nothing 
of the present time. Except the trance mediums and fortune | 
tellers, who still ply their trade and an occasional ‘ materializer,’ 


the writer has heard nothing of mediumistic performances for ten 
or twenty years.” 


Very fresh instances have been constantly published in 
the Journal of the English Society during the last ten years, 
the effort being to deal with fresh ones only. The American 
Society has published a number of recent ones during the last 
two years. If the evidence be good documentary or corrob- 
orative testimony, what difference does it make whether it is 
an event of yesterday or ten years ago? But fresh incidents 
are plentiful enough, if Professor Newcomb would but read 
the records. ‘Then what about the Report of Miss Johnson 
on Mrs. Holland, early last year? What of the lengthy Re- 
port of Mrs. Verrall in 1906? \What of my own Report on 
the Piper case in 1901? What about the Report on the case 
of Mrs. Smead, in the Proceedings of the American Society for 
1907? \Vhat about the five cases published in the American 
Society's Proceedings in September, 1908? Possibly these 
were too late to be included against Professor Newcomb, tho 
possibly, in reading his proofs, he may have had time to cor- 
rect so important a statement. But it is evident that Profes- 
sor Newcomb has not been reading or investigating carefully, 
before making his assertions, or implying that there is no 
fresh evidence, either mediumistic or of a spontaneous nature. 

There are abundant illustrations of the same general ob- 
servations unsupported by scientific evidence, and I do not re- 
quire to examine them seriatim. I have called attention to 
them to show what passes with the man of the world for in- 
spired wisdom, especially when it comes from a quarter which 
he has been accustomed to respect. Evidently the age of 
blind authority has not died yet, when even an astronomer 
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passes judgment upon a psychological question! Had the 
author of the paper under review shown that he had fully ac- 
quainted himself with the facts and the arguments upon 
which the defenders of telepathy had based their contention, 
he might have escaped many of the above animadversions. 
But it will be apparent to the veriest tyro in this subject that 
he has evaded the best material in the Society’s collection, or 
has slurred it over, to take up stray incidents which neither 
the Society, nor any scientific man, would think of discussing, , 
except to administer caution to children,—to say nothing of 
other possible motives which are found in the environs of uni- 
versity life and scientific orthodoxy. Nor do I make such re- 
marks as an objection to the author’s views about telepathy. 
I agree with him on too many points regarding it, to allow the 
criticism of his arguments to have that meaning. If I dis- 
agree regarding telepathy, my disagreement is based on the 
consideration of evidence which he ignores. But taking tel- 
epathy to mean mental coincidences that require a cause, that 
cause being still unknown, I have the advantage of his admis- 
sion of the facts of such coincidences, and the consideration of 
material which he has either consciously or unconsciously dis- 
regarded. But as there is no special importance attaching to 
the defence of telepathy, I can only criticize the arguments by 
the use of which Professor Newcomb deprives himself of au- 
thority to speak on the issue at all. 

If he had confined his negative observations to the subject 
of telepathy, there would have been no reason to raise any 
other issues. But he has given, as his title, the whole subject 
of ““ Modern Occultism,” and he thus qualified us for further 
attack. Telepathy by no means exhausts the phenomena for 
which evidence has been collected, and, if it be rejected, there 
is a mass of supernormal phenomena which cannot be rejected 
with it, and this Professor Newcomb was bound to consider 
at greater length than he has done. He only alludes to the 
Piper case, and seems to be absolutely ignorant of the great 
mass of material centering about the cases of Mrs. Verrall, 
Miss Verrall, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs, Holland, Mrs. Smead, and a 
number of others, to say nothing of those of Mrs. Piper. If 
a man is not to accept telepathy, and telepathy of an amaz- 
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ingly contradictory kind, as a means of escaping the spiritistic 
theory in the interpretation of these cases, he has to admit, 
without debate, an hypothesis which Professor Newcomb 
does not discuss. If he had remarked that it was mere re- 
spectability that induced psychic researchers to adhere to 
their omniscient, and yet finite, telepathy, to escape from the 
spiritistic hypothesis, he would have had my sympathy. But 
it is hardly pardonable to use inconclusive and even absurd 
arguments against telepathy, when there is so much to be said 
about the still more absurd credulity with which psychic re- 
searchers press it as a refuge from a perfectly easy and ra- 
tional explanation of the facts. ‘This might have enabled, and 
justified, his direct consideration of evidence that has far more 
interest and pertinence in connection with ‘ modern occult- 
ism” than telepathy has. The material to which I am calling 
attention is very different in kind from the incidents on which 
Professor Newcomb has spent his time and criticism. It is 
the result of experiment and verbatim records, so that ordi- 
nary objections, such as he conjures up, mostly from his im- 
agination, and for which he produces no scientific evidence, 
do not apply. The limitation of his discussion to telepathy 
might have absolved him from obligations, but the broad sub- 
ject of “occultism”’ made it imperative to give the most impor- 
tant body of evidence proper consideration, and it is that alone 
which made it timely and excusable to discuss the problem of 
psychic research at all. What we should have had in the ar- 
ticle was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But what we really have is a clever evasion of the question, 
and of the evidence which made the essay possible, and which 
offers no alternative to its belief except the acceptance of a 
most extravagant telepathy, every form of which Professor 
Newcomb rejects. Psychic researchers have a right to ask, 
what do you say of Mrs. Verrall, Miss Verrall, Mrs. Holland, 
Mrs. Smead, Mrs. Quentin, Mrs. Piper and others? And un- 
less the issue in their phenomena is discussed, no importance 
can attach to a discussion of telepathy as resting on the evi- 
dence of twenty-five years ago, and limited to the spontaneous 
coincidences of dreams, etc., at that. It is clear to any intel- 
ligent man that even this evidence is not treated intelligently. 
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But that judgment can be waived, and the issue of experi- 
mental records brought to the front. When it comes to the 
detailed mass of records made of the utterances and automatic 
writing of the persons mentioned, it is little less than a scan- 
dal that a man of Professor Newcomb’s standing should not 
have faced the issue, or remained silent. Telepathy is the 
least that has to be believed, if we are going to withhold de- 
cision about the existence of spirits; and any suspense of 
judgment on this latter question must depend on the accept- 
ance of the most astounding and the most devilish amount of 
telepathic interaction between living minds. If Professor 
Newcomb does not see that, it is because he has not kept pace 
with the literature of the Society, and the passage quoted 
from him seems to convict him of that ignorance. He may 
have chosen an indirect way of supporting the existence of 
spirit communication, but this might have been made plainer. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


AN APPARENTLY CLAIRVOYANT DREAM. 


I saw the mention of the following case in one of the New 
York papers, and wrote at once to Mrs. Dellinger and to De- 
tective White, mentioned in the news item. Detective White 
did not reply. Mrs. Dellinger did, enclosing a clipping from 
the York Gazette, and saying: “ As to the dream, I shall send 
you a clipping of the paper that has it; the truth and nothing 
but the truth. If you have any questions to ask, I shall will- 
ingly answer them, if they will help a good thing on its way.” 
I publish the story below as given in the newspaper named, 
seeing that it may be regarded as Mrs. Dellinger’s own ac- 
count, from her endorsement of it. Whatever deviation may 
be marked, can be observed in the account which Mr. Rudisill, 
a member of the York Printing Company, gives, and which 
was obtained from an interview which he had with Mrs. Dell- 
inger. 

The reader must note that Mrs. Dellinger’s dream oc- 
curred two or three nights after the murder, and during the 
excitement of investigation. The story shows that her mind 
was interested, and the occurrence of such dreams is not un- 
usual. The incident that attracts interest was the locating of 
the place where the revolver should be found. It seems that 
she had told this feature of the dream to one person, and he 
to another, before the weapon was found. At this point the 
story will explain itself, and I need remark nothing except 
that this distinction must be made between the dream in gen- 
eral, and the specific incident of the location and subsequent 
finding of the revolver. 

It is useless to offer any theory of explanation. The case 
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is but one of a type for which explanation must be sought 
when a large number of them has been collected, and when 
those characteristics have been found in the type which may 
suggest their origin. The case is not a striking piece of evi- 
dence, but it is one incident in a collective mass of human ex- 
perience that may deserve attention. If it may not prove 


anything, it may yet confirm the meaning of more important 
instances. 


From the York, Pa., Gazette, of Nov. 29th, 1907. Mrs. Dellinger 
tells “‘ The Gazette” of her dreams. 


Located in the dreams of Mrs. Susan Dellinger, wife of Frank 
Dellinger, of Pleasureville, the revolver supposed to have been 
owned by William Hoover, one of the Pleasureville boys who 
were murdered, and which is believed to have been thrown away 
by Henry Snyder on the night of the murder, was found yester- 
day by George Albert Dellinger, her seventeen-year-old son, and 
by Robert Jennings Keller, aged eight. The weapon was found 
in the exact spot indicated in one of Mrs. Dellinger’s dreams, and 
the finding of it has aroused great comment in the community 
where Mr. and Mrs. Dellinger have resided fifty years and are, 
of course, well known, as they are most highly respected. 

Mrs. Dellinger was troubled about the murder. Because she 
is the mother of fourteen children, she pondered upon it a great 
deal. Three nights after the murder she was restless in bed and 
dreamed of the murder. She thought she saw most clearly Henry 
Snyder throw away the missing weapon. It seems that it went 
into the church yard and fell upon Curtis Sipe’s grave. Then she 
dreamed again the same night. This time her vision took in the 
roadway a little distance down beyond the scene of the shooting 
and in this dream she saw the pistol lying in the field along side 
the road. Before she could get to it she awoke. A most strange 
part of this story arises from the fact that the dreams took place 
before Mrs. Dellinger knew that a revolver was missing. 

It will be remembered that Charles Hoover, father of William 
Hoover, one of the murdered boys, has stated that his son had 
owned a revolver, but after the shooting it could not be found. 
Three pistols were recovered by Chief of Detectives White, but 
they were found in the possession of Henry Snyder, Lester Kauf- 
man and Oscar Hoover. Snyder in his alleged confession, said 
that in the quarrel over the whiskey, William Hoover shot his 
brother, Curvin Hoover, and then shot at Snyder, who then shot 
William Hoover. When questioned about the revolver which 
William Hoover was supposed to haveghad at the time, Snyder 
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said it was thrown away, and that “ if they looked around enough 
they would find it.” He did not say where it had been thrown, 
nor did he say who threw it. 

For some days the detectives have been working on the theory 
that possibly Snyder had killed both of the Hoover boys and it is 
regarded as passing strange that Mrs. Dellinger should have 
dreamed of seeing Henry Snyder throwing away William 


Hoover’s revolver, for the detectives have no doubt that it is 
Hoover’s revolver. 


It will be remembered that the woman’s dreams took place 
just a few days after the murder and before the question of the 
presence of William Hoover’s revolver had been raised or made 
public. She related the curious dreams to her family, but did not 
place much importance tothem. Yet she could not help thinking 
of it. When alone with her thoughts she would recall the dreams 
and in a short time she became nervous over the matter. 

The story began to spread and Detective White heard it. He 
interviewed Mrs. Dellinger, who admitted the strange dreams. 
He asked her to go to the place and see if the weapon was, indeed, 
there. Mrs. Dellinger hesitated to promise to do so owing to the 
notoriety which it might give her, for she was rather timid about 
the whole matter of the dreams and did not like to talk much 
about them to others. She reluctantly promised to go to the 
place this week, and, indeed, had made up her mind to do it yes- 
terday afternoon and would have done so had not the boys found 
the weapon. 

Mr. Dellinger took charge of the revolver and kept it until 
Detective White visited him yesterday afternoon and took it in 
charge. It will probably be submitted among the evidence at the 
hearing, which will take place before Alderman Keech. The time 
had been postponed from to-day to Monday. 

A Gazette representative visited Mrs. Dellinger at her home 
in Pleasureville last night, and heard the story from her own lips. 
At first she was loath to speak of it, but at last consented to be 
interviewed. 

She said: “ Monday or Tuesday night after the murder I 
went to bed and was restless. I kept thinking of the murder of 
the Hoover boys. I did not know them very well, but they used 
to come here to see the boys. But I have a large number of chil- 
dren myself and I can feel for the parents of the boys concerned 
in the shooting. I got to dreaming about the murder. I saw as 
plainly as can be, Snyder take the revolver by the muzzle and 
throw it over into the churchyard. It fell on Curtis Sipe’s grave. 
That was the first dream. I must have soon begun to dream 
again. 

“IT thought I startedjto hunt for the revolver. I walked down 
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the Emigsville road and in passing along, about half a block north 
of the place where the bodies were found, I looked over into the 
field—Heidelbaugh’s field—and there I saw the revolver lying in 
the grass. It was on my right side and I wanted to go in after it, 
but I thought I heard a man coming near me and I kept going on, 
hoping that he would soon pass beyond and let me finish my 
search unmolested. But he seemed to keep right near me, al- 
though I could not see him. After I had gone down the road 
quite a piece I turned to go back toward the main street, but the 
man was still after me, it seemed, and when I came opposite to 
where the revolver was lying I saw it again. This time it was on 
my left, in the same spot as before. Before I could get rid of my 
unseen companion and before I could get the revolver, I got 
awake, and that was the end of it. 


“ The dream made a strong impression upon me. _ I told it to 
our folks, and it then got out. Detective White saw me and 
wanted me to go to the place and see if I could find the revolver, 
but I did not want to do it. I hated the publicity it would give 
me. But I consented to go this afternoon, and would have done 
so but the boys found it before I was ready to go.” 

In speaking of her dream, Mrs. Dellinger said that she has had 
just as vivid dreams before. One was about McKwayne, the 
negro murderer. She dreamed that she was sitting alone one 
evening when the negro came to the back door and rapped. She 
realized that he was the murderer, and although afraid of him, she 
planned how to capture him. She said that she told the negro to 
go out quickly and hide in an out cellar, as the officers were after 
him. * She induced him to hide in the place, which has but one 
door. When he got in she seized a hatchet and some nails and 
nailed the door shut and made him a prisoner. Then she hurried 
to a telephone and notified Detective H. K. Fickes about the cap- 
ture. 

George Albert Dellinger, her seventeen-year-old son, is a 
sturdy little lad and told his story unhesitatingly. He said that 
he and Robert Jennings Keller, his chum, were going down along 
the road yesterday and saw Harris Zech, Scott Billet, Edward 
Kindig and William Ritz, four youths of the town, in the field 
just beyond the churchyard. They were hunting for William 
Hoover's revolver. George said: “I had just got over the fence 
and made about eight steps when right in front of me lay the re- 
volver. I was scared, for I nearly tramped on it. The other 
fellows came up and I said ‘ What shall I do?’ Bob Keller said, 
‘Why, pick it up, of course.’ Then I picked up the revolver and 
brought it home and gave it to Pop. Charlie White was out here 
to-day and I was scared at first, but I knew he only wanted to 
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know about the gun and it was all right.” Robert Keller told 
practically the same story of the finding. 

Chief White said yesterday he regards the dreams and the 
subsequent finding of the weapon as most remarkable. The re- 
volver is a thirty-two calibre, short, and has four loaded chambers 
and one empty cartridge. It is rusty as if from exposure. Mr. 
White has it in his possession, with three revolvers alleged to be- 
long to Snyder, Oscar Hoover and Kaufman. The supposition is, 
of course, that the fourth weapon, found yesterday, belonged to 
William Hoover, one of the victims of the tragedy. The spot 
where the weapon was found, is about 250 feet north of the scene 
of the shooting and is along the road leading from that scene to 
Snyder’s home. It was thrown about twenty-five feet inside the 
fence, at Heidelbaugh’s field. 

In discussing Mrs. Dellinger’s dream a feature of the comment 
is that she resides about one thousand feet from the scene of the 
tragedy and could not, by any possibility, have seen either the 
shooting or Snyder throwing the revolver away. It is regarded 
as a most remarkable coincidence of a dream and the verification 
of the features of the dream. 

Pleasureville has turned out many a good story in the past 
and that of yesterday is regarded as among the most interesting. 
In connection with the murder of the Hoovers it was stated in 
the papers some days ago that one of the past events was the 
suicide with dynamite of a Mrs. Frank Hovis, about fifteen years 
ago. The woman’s name was Mrs. Sarah Clemens, and not 
Hovis. ‘The mistake occurred through confusion of names and 
families mentioned at the time of the Hoover murders. 


[When I found that Detective White failed to respond to 
my inquiries I asked Mr. Rudisill to take up the matter. His 
letter follows, and with it his report. The reader may com- 
pare it with the newspaper account preceding. | 


York, Pa., Jan. 25th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 


Dear Sir :—I am sending herewith the results of my investiga- 
tion of Mrs. Dellinger’s dream. Rev. Mr. Stump advances the 
theory that Mrs. Dellinger’s dream was the result of telepathy. 
Mr. Stump was one of the first to know about the murder, and, 
owing to his intimate relations with the families involved, was 
consulted about many of the details. As early as Monday morn- 
ing he says he had formed the theory in his mind that the Hoover 
boy’s revolver was taken from his person by Snyder and thrown 
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away, and it was while he was making a search for this revolver 
that Mrs. Dellinger’s son told him of ber dream. He says that 
he was so intent in this search and was so much agitated by the 


whole affair that he did not pay much attention at the time, to the 
boy’s story. 


Chief of Detectives White, however, is positive that Rev. Mr. 
Stump informed him of Mrs. Dellinger’s dream by telephone. 
Mr. Stump thinks that because he was thinking so intently of this 


theory that Mrs. Dellinger’s dream was in some way influenced 
by this. 


The pen and ink sketches are the work of Mr. F. W. Shaefer, 


who volunteered his services. I will send these on in a day or 
two. 


I should be glad to be of any further assistance to you in re- 
spect to this dream or any other matters you may wish to call 
upon me to look up. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES RUDISILL. 


Report of Mr. Rudisill. 


On Saturday night, November 16, 1907, William E. and 
Curvin Hoover, aged eighteen and fifteen years, were mur- 
dered while going home from Pleasureville, York County, 
Pennsylvania. ‘Their bodies were found at daybreak of the 
morning of November 17, lying near the little graveyard of 
the United Brethren Church. Each had a single bullet hole 
through his head, and the pools of blood in which they lay 
were frozen. 

Lester Kaufman, aged seventeen, Oscar Hoover, aged 
eighteen, and Henry Snyder, aged twenty-one years, were ar- 
rested, charged with the crime. These three young men had 
been to the nearby city of York, where intoxicating drinks 
were obtained, and all were more or less under the influence. 

When the church was reached, an altercation occurred, 
and the Hoover brothers, who were met here by the trio, and 
who were perfectly sober, attempted to act as peacemakers. 
Lester Kaufman and Oscar Hoover were discharged from 
custody, as it was clearly proven that they drove away in the 
buggy in which they and Snyder made the trip to York, leav- 
ing the latter and the Hoover brothers at the church. 

The funeral of the victims was held on Wednesday, No- 
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vember 20, in Quickel’s Church. The structure was so 
crowded that, when a trifling incident occurred (the cracking 
of a wooden seat), a panic ensued. The caskets containing 
the bodies were overturned, and a number of persons were 
seriously injured in the wild scramble for the exits. This in- 
cident is mentioned to show the excited condition of the small 
community in which the events occurred which produced 
Mrs. Dellinger’s alleged dream. 

An investigation followed the arrest of the three boys, 
which showed that all of them, including William Hoover, 
carried revolvers. On each of the prisoners a thirty-two cal- 
ibre pistol was found. The father of the murdered boys tes- 
tified that the elder boy had a revolver, but this weapon could 
not be found. Later, when an autopsy was made, a thirty- 
two calibre bullet was found in the head of each victim. 

That a revolver was missing was clearly shown on No- 
vember 17, since William Hoover’s father said he was unable 
to find his son’s, which he could positively identify. 


From the York Dispatch of November 18, 1907. 


oor 


lhe detectives found revolvers of 32 calibre in posses- 
sion of each of the prisoners when they made the arrests. 
Kaufman's weapon was empty. Hoover's contained four ex- 
ploded shells, while Snyder’s was also empty. The father of 
the murdered boys says his oldest son had a revolver, but a 
search of the house today failed to reveal it. It was not 
found in the boy’s clothing, however, and it is the opinion that 
both were unarmed.” 

The fact that although six shots were distinctly heard in 
the vicinity of the shooting on the night of the murder, and 
no investigation of this shooting was at once made, is ex- 
plained by the residents that frequently, on Saturday nights, 
shots were fired in and about the village by drunken parties 
returning to their homes. 

Mrs. Susan Dellinger lives about two hundred and fifty 
feet from the scene of the murders. She is the mother of 
fourteen children, seven of whom are living. One son is 
about seventeen years of age and was well known to the par- 
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ticipants of the tragedy. Owing to this fact, the mother was 
much agitated about the affair and thought much about it. 
On the second or third night after the shooting (Mrs. Dell- 
inger is not sure which, but is positive that it was prior to the 
funeral), she dreamed that she was on the way to the home of 
her parents, which was just opposite the church. When she 
reached the road on which the brothers were killed, she saw 
Henry Snyder reach down and pick up a revolver. She fol- 
lowed him, and distinctly saw him throw the revolver over the 
fence on the right hand side of the road, and then run towards 
his home. She returned to her home with the feeling that 
somebody was following her. ‘The next morning, she related 
this dream to the children, the eldest of whom is a boy of 
about seventeen years. Mrs. Dellinger’s husband is employed 
as a teamster and does not eat with his family, his employer 
including his boarding as a part of his compensation. He, 
however, did not hear the relating of the dream. 

Among the children who listened to the narration of the 
dream was a boy of fourteen years. Later he told Rev. Adam 
Stump, a Lutheran minister, who lives in York, about his 
mother’s dream. Frequently she told members of the family 
that she knew where the revolver was. 

On the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 
her seventeen-year-old son saw four men hunting the revolver 
near the scene of the shooting. He went down the road, and 
at the point near the corner, and some distance below the 
cemetery, jumped over the fence. About twenty feet from 
the fence, he picked up the missing revolver. He carried it 
home and told his mother, who at once said that the place 
where he found the revolver was the place she had seen 
Snyder throw it. 

The revolver was then taken to the general store and post 
office, where it was exhibited in a showcase. Later, one of 
the visitors to the store telephoned to Chief of Detectives 
Charles S. White, of York, who went to the village and se- 
cured the weapon, which was later identified by Mr. Hoover 
as the one owned by his son. 

Some time later, Henry Snyder confessed to Chief of De- 
tectives White that he shot the Hoovers. The first bullet 
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fired struck Curvin. When William saw his brother lying in 
the roadway he stooped over him, exclaiming: “ My God, 
you've shot Curv!”’ While he was stooping over Curvin, 
Snyder, fearing he would tell what had happened, deliberately 
shot the elder brother also. He then took the revolver from 
Hoover’s left coat pocket, ran down the road (as told by Mrs. 
Dellinger in describing her dream), and threw Hoover’s re- 
volver over the fence. 


The following is a stenographic report of Mrs. Dellinger’s 
description of the dream: 


©. How long was it after the murder that the dream oc- 
curred? 

A. I don’t know exactly. It was the second or third 
night after the murder. It was before the funeral. 

©. Was it on Tuesday night? 

A. Idon’t know right. I think maybe it was; but it was 
on the second or third night after the murder—that I’m sure 
of. 


©. Did you know Snyder before the murder was com- 
mitted ? 


A. Yes, I knew him well. I knew his parents; they are 
nice people. 

Q. Did you know that Snyder was connected with the 
murder? 

A. Well, I thought he was connected with the murder. 
I thought Snyder had a hand in this matter. 

Q. This pistol, at the time you had the dream, did you 
think it belonged to Hoover or Snyder? 

A. Ithought Snyder did it, and threw the revolver away. 
I didn’t know whose it was. 

©. Well, when did you first tell about the dream? 

A. The next morning, at the breakfast table. They was 
telling their dreams, and I says “ I had a funny dream,” and I 
told them what it was. I didn’t think nothing then. And 
then Arthur (that’s that boy) he heard Mr. Stump say that 
there was a revolver missing, and he said “ My mom knows 
where it is.” And then, when I heard about this, I told Ar- 
thur to shut up and not say anything more about it. I got 
so worried about it, then, I could hardly work. I got to tell- 
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ing some of my friends, and told them I was worried, and 
somebody told White, and he wanted me to go look for it. I 
promised to look for it when I got time. On Thanksgiving 
afternoon the oldest boy (George Albert) came in and wanted 
money to get bullets for his rifle. I gave him a nickel, and he 
went down along the lane, jumped over the fence and found it. 
He wasn't looking for it but just happened to come across it. 

©. How long was it after the dream that the revolver 
was found? 

A. It was found on Thanksgiving afternoon. 

©. Before you went to bed, were you talking about the 
Hoovers? 

A. No, but I was thinking about the murder. 

©. Your oldest boy knew where it was located, and went 
right to that place? 

A. Ido not know whether he did or not, but he was the 
one that found the revolver. 

©. Were the Hoover boys and Snyder friends? 

A. Yes, all the boys were friends together. 

©. Was anybody looking for the revolver when your 
boy found it? 

A. Yes, there were four people hunting it. My niece 
gave it out, and then the people commenced looking for it. 
But George, he wasn’t hunting it, he just happened to come 
across it. 


Q. In this dream, did you see where the revolver was 
located ? 

A. I didn’t know just where it was; it was between the 
churchyard and the corner. I thought I saw Snyder stand 
and take the gun by the barrel and pitch it over the fence. I 
saw it lying inside the fence. I don’t know just where it 
was, but I am sure I could have found it if I had gone out and 
looked for it on a moonlight night. 

Mrs. Dellinger’s son, who found the revolver, was positive 
when questioned, that he did not find the revolver at a place 
described to him by his mother, but after going over the 
fence almost tramped upon it. He heard his mother tell of 


her dream at the breakfast table, nearly two weeks before he 
found the pistol. 
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The following statement is made by Chief of Detectives, 
Charles S. White, of the City of York, Pennsylvania: 


“The first I knew of the dream was on Tuesday, November 
19, 1907, when Rev. Adam Stump called me up by telephone and 
told me that Mrs. Dellinger had a dream about a missing re- 
volver. It is my recollection that Mrs. Dellinger told of this 
dream before she knew that a revolver was missing. I drove to 
Pleasureville, and encouraged Mrs. Dellinger to talk. I also tried 
to persuade her to go to the spot where she said she saw Snyder 
throw the revolver, but was unable to do so. 

In her description of the location, to me, she said that it landed 
in the graveyard, near the fourth or fifth grave from the fence, 
which was that of a relative of hers. 

* In his confession to me, Snyder corroborates Mrs. Dellinger’s 
dream, by saying that after he had shot the older brother he 
reached in his left-hand coat pocket and took his pistol out, and 
after running some distance down the road threw it over the 
fence. 

“The revolver is in my possession, and is so rusted and cor- 
roded as to plainly show that it lay in the weather for some time. 
When the revolver was found, I was immediately notified by tele- 
phone, and went at once to the general store in Pleasureville and 
secured the revolver, after having it properly identified as the one 
which was found. 

(Signed) CHAS. S. WHITE, 


Chief of Detectives. 
January 18, 1908. 


The following statement is made by Rev. Adam Stump, 
of York, Pennsylvania: 


“T know Mrs. Dellinger, she having been a former pupil of 
mine. I can testify as to her integrity and truthfulness. I am 
the pastor of the Hoover family, and the Snyder family. I recol- 
lect that Mrs. Dellinger’s boy told me that his mother dreamed 
about the revolver. I paid no attention to it, however. 

“I may have told Chief of Detectives White about the dream, 
as I telephoned many times to him in regard to the case. I can- 
not recall now that I did tell him. 

“It was my theory that the revolver was thrown away, and I 
was searching for it on the Tuesday afternoon following the 
murder. Two boys were assisting me. 


(Signed) ADAM STUMP. 
January 18, 1908. 
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During the course of the interview with Mrs. Dellinger, 
she said it was a custom of the family to relate dreams at the 
breakfast table. 

While Mrs. Dellinger said she wrote to Dr. Hyslop that 
she did not want anybody to come to her about the dream, 
she later consented to talk of it. Before talking, she cau- 
tioned the interviewer that, should her husband appear, not a 
word was to be said to him about her correspondence with 
Dr. Hyslop, as Mr. Dellinger was unaware. of it. Later, 
when the husband did appear, he seemed much incensed that 
his wife should be interviewed on the subject of the dream, 
and said there was already too much talk about it. Upon 
the object of the interview being explained, he seemed sat- 
isfied and left the house. 

These data are accompanied bya pen and ink sketch, show- 
ing the vicinity of the murder. This sketch is also accom- 
panied by a diagram, showing the location of Mrs. Dellinger’s 
home. The distance between Mrs. Dellinger’s home and the 
United Brethren parsonage is built up, so that it would have 
been impossible for Mrs. Dellinger to have seen the shooting 
from her home. ‘The bodies were found between the par- 
sonage and the church, as indicated by the crosses in the 
sketch. The revolver was found about two hundred and 
fifty feet from the place where the bodies were lying, at the 
spot indicated by a black dot. 

[It was necessary to make special inquiries, to know 
whether Mrs. Dellinger might possibly have been able to see 
from her home where the revolver was found. Mr. Rudi- 
sill’s reply to this question will be found belo ] 


York, Pa., Feb. 7th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 


Dear Sir:—Replying to your question about whether Mrs. 
Dellinger could see, from her home, the spot where the pistol was 
found, I would say that she could not. The entire distance on 
each side of the road between Mrs. Dellinger’s house and the par- 
sonage is built up, and Mrs. Dellinger’s home is back some dis- 
tance from the pavement line, so that it would be impossible, from 
her home, to even see the place where the bodies were lying, I 
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stood in front of Mrs. Dellinger’s house and looked myself, to see 
whether this was possible or not. The view is so obstructed by 
the intervening buildings as to make it impossible to see. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES RUDISILL. 


MIRROR WRITING. 


The following incidents in connection with the mirror 
writing of my little daughter, at five years of age, were sent 
to Dr. Richard Hodgson at the time they came to my atten- 
tion, and have been returned to me since then. I quote the 
notes which I made at the time. 


March 7th, 1904. 
Beatrice came down stairs this morning with some figures 


and additions on a piece of paper which she said she had 
made for Miss H———-, then staying with us. My attention 


was attracted at once to their peculiar appearance and I ob- 
tained a mirror to examine them. They proved to be the 
ordinary mirror writing. 

When she brought the paper to me I thought, perhaps, 
that the figures had been written in an order the inverse of 
what appeared to be the fact. As the writing had been done 
out of my sight, and tho it was quite evident how it actually 
had been written, I asked her to write the figures again. I[ 
was careful not to let her look at the paper which she had 
given me, but put it out of her sight. I watched her in the 
act, and she produced the same kind of writing as before, with 
the exception that 5+5=10 was written in the natural script, 
and was legible without a mirror. The whole was written 
in the same order as the previous attempt (Nos. 1 and 2), 
according to obvious indications, showing that the first set of 
figures had not been written upside down. Another inter- 
esting circumstance is that, when the figures are read with 
the mirror, they must be read from right to left to represent 
the proper order of addition, showing that the writing is not 
perfect mirror writing. To have perfected this, the writing 


Mi irror Writing. 


should have begun on the right side of the sone al gone 
from that to the left. I have a case in which this correct 
form of mirror writing takes place. 

I found another specimen of her writing, and it is the 
same as the others, with only slight variations into the nor- 
mal, as this is observable in the instances just described. The 
cuts will show the original writing as it occurred, and the 


typewritten statements indicate the manner of producing 
the figures from left to right. 

Nos. 1 and 2 represent what the child brought to me, and 
No. 3 what Ifound. The cases of mirror writing and of nor- 
mal writing in the form of the figures, but in reversion of the 
order to make it perfect mirror writing, can be determined by 
the reader. 


Number 1. 


~ 1 
4 
q 
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March roth, 1904. 

I resolved, on this date, to repeat the experiment of the 
writing, thinking that it might not show the characteristics 
of the previous work. ‘The cut No. 4 shows what took place. 
It will be observed that there is much less of the mirror writ- 


Number 2. 


ing than before. ‘The figures and additions represent the 
normal form and order until 7+7—14 was written, when the 
two 7s were made in mirror writing and the 14 in the normal. 
It was the same, as the reader will remark, with 9+9. In the 
case of 144+14—28, the reader will observe that the first 14 1s 
mirror writing and the second normal. In the case of 16+ 
16=32, the form of the figures was normal, but the order was 
reversed. In the case of 13+13=26, the figure 6 was mirror 
writing. In all the papers it is noticeable that some of the 
figures are normal which might have been executed as mirror 
writing, but the form of the figures would be the same for 
both normal and mirror writing. Hence it is not possible, 
without actually witnessing the process, to decide which it 
was in these instances. 


In seeking an explanation of the phenomena, we must re- 
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member that the child wrote with her left hand from left to right. 
She was being taught to write in the normal manner with the 
right hand, but, like one of the other children, had spontane- 
ously taken to using the left hand. 

\Vith these facts before our mind it is easy to remark that 


Number 3. 


there is a peculiar mixture of motor and visual influences de- 
termining the writing. Sometimes the visual reflexes deter- 
mine it, and these represent her memory of the form and di- 
rection of figures, as taught her. But, having taken to the 
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use of the left hand, there was perhaps the natural initiinies 
to the symmetrical movements with the motor action of the 
right hand in its motion from left to right, and this, at times 
overcoming the visual influences, would tend to give the mir- 
ror form to the figures. But as the visual reflexes had pre- 
vailed in determining the action from left to right, they suc- 
ceeded, at times, in preventing mirror writing, and also in 
obtaining the dominance in making some of the figures. If 
the child had wholly escaped the influence of visual memories 
and reflexes, it might have begun the writing, as it should 


2 


[ft 24 13413 


28 
Number 4. 


have done for perfect mirror writing, from right to left, and 
then might have avoided lapsing into the normal form of the 
figures. But the motor reflexes of the left hand, trying to 
adjust themselves to the natural and symmetrical action of 
the left side of the body, that is to action from right to left, 
succeeded in some of the figures, while the visual reflexes 
availed to dominate in the direction. 

In true and perfect mirror writing, there is complete ad- 
justment of the visual and motor reflexes, but from another 
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point of view. ‘The writing begins at the right, and proceeds 
to the left, but has to be read either in a mirror, or by turning 
over the sheet of paper. We have to imagine the writer 
standing opposite us, and using our hands to write the words 
so that he can read them in the normal manner while being 
on the opposite of the paper. What is to us mirror writing, 
would be to that observer merely normal writing. But, in 
the instances by my child before us, the mixture of visual and 
motor reflexes confuses the result, and makes it partly mirror 
and partly normal writing, showing exactly what the process 
is in all mirror writing, namely, the adjustment of visual and 
motor reflexes, so as to represent the appearance of a normal 
process to an independent observer at another point of view. 
This point of view may be either that of an observer standing 
opposite the normal writer, or that of holding a mirror at the 
back of the sheet on which the writing appears. One is plain 
mirror writing and the other is inverted mirror writing. The 
latter does not occur in the present instance. Only that of 
an observer opposite the writer appears in the ordinary mir- 
ror writing. ‘lhe present is a mixture of normal and mirror 
writing, showing the interfusion of visual and motor reflexes. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Nervous and Mental Hygiene. By Avucust Foret, M. D. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.00. 


The greater portion of this volume is devoted to the hygiene of the mind 
and of the nervous system—as the title indicates; excellent and clear chapters 
being devoted also to the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 

Sut the medical and psychological portions of this volume will probably 
be of secondary interest to readers of this Journal; and I shall not, accordingly, 
discuss them here. What | should like to mention is the authors’ rather curi- 
ous attitude towards psychic research, and his conception of “mind” and 
“ spirit.’ A few quotations will make this clear. 

“If....1 place an apple beside a pear, I have before me two different 
things. And if I eat the apple, it lies in fragments in my stomach and no 
longer in front of me, though the pear may be. But I can not eat the visual im- 
age of the apple or leave its tactual image in front of me. Yet that image is as 
clear as day, and at the same time the best proof of the presence of the real 
thing outside of me. For this reason, I can call the seen apple identical and 
not parallel with the one that is felt and tasted. 

‘The same is true of mind and brain. It is as impossible to imagine a 
living brain without a mind as a mind without a brain. What destroys the 
brain destroys the mind, and what disturbs the brain disturbs the mind cor- 
respondingly. The two are as inseparable as the apple seen and the apple felt 
or tasted, and correspond in the same way to the same real thing. And that ts 
why we speak of identity and not, like certain modern psychologists, of parallel- 
ism; for a thing cannot be parallel with itself.” (pp. 79-80.) 

Of course, this is thorough-going monism, and has all the strength of that 
position—and all the weaknesses! This is not the place to enter into any 
elaborate theoretical discussion of the points raised, but one might be permitted 
to ask, perhaps, why it is not possible to treat brain diseases—if mind and 
brain are really identical—by psychological or physical methods indifferently ? 
And yet we know it cannot be done. 

The author sees the consequences that must—or might—follow any proof 
of mind apart from brain-functioning, however, and says: 

“If the mind is thought of as without energy, i. e., as independent of the 
law of conservation of energy, then we come immediately to a belief in miracles 
that abrogates natural laws and allows them to be disturbed at pleasure; and 
energy would have to arise from nothing and return to nothing every moment, 
through the intervention of miracles, spirit rappers, and materialized ghosts; 
for the action of the mind on matter and vice versa could certainly not be dis- 
puted.” 82.) 

It is only necessary to point out that mind would be proved to exist, apart 
from brain, 1f personal identity were ever established: so that, the best way to 
settle the whole question—and the only way—would be to stop arguing about 
the validity of the monistic hypothesis, ‘and seek for facts seeming to show that 
mind can exist apart from brain structure and function. These facts, once es- 
tablished, would settle the whole question once and for all time: and the only 
way to establish the facts is by persistent effort along the lines laid down in 
scientific psychic research. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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